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СЗ LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


violent relations 


he winter before I joined Briarpatch 1 worked at a 

daytime drop-in centre for the homeless in Edmonton. 

Most of the community who used the centre were 
Indigenous men who slept outside throughout the winter, 
generally in camps pitched in the wide valley of the North 
Saskatchewan River that winds beneath the provincial legisla- 
ture, itself built beside the wooden palisades of the Hudson's 
Bay Company trading post that gave Edmonton its name. 

For the men I got to know while working at the centre, 
there was more dignity in braving the extreme cold than in 
entering the city's shelters. Their circumstances as Indigenous 
people, homeless on the traditional lands of the Plains Cree 
and Blackfoot, in the thick of Alberta's bitumen boom, offer a 
window into Canada’s colonial present. 

One of the most gentle and widely loved of the regulars at the 
drop-in centre, an Inuit guy we'll call Simon, loved to play the 
old upright piano that sat next to the small library of National 
Geographic magazines. As friends chatted over bowls of instant 
noodles and played cards while waiting for their clothes to cycle 
through the washer and dryer, Simon transformed the room with 
his piano playing, creating a world in sound that held both the pain 
and the courage, the dispossession and the resilience, of their lives. 

One December evening Simon came in particularly dis- 
traught, crying. After staff's unsuccessful attempts to console 
him, he went outside to the busy street and tried to kill himself 
by jumping in front of traffic. A staff person pulled him off the 
road and sat with him, waiting for the police to arrive. When 
two officers showed up to take Simon away, he resisted — fought 
back — as if his life depended on it. 

Within 20 minutes Simon had attempted suicide and then 
defended himself from the armed guards of the status quo, 
the police, who were called to restore public order and safety. 

It was a very Canadian moment, enacting so much of the 
settler-colonial scene. Untold events like this — countless but 
rarely broadcast — invite questions. What is the role of settler 
Canadians in a relentless emergency that has become — and has 
long been — everyday life for so many Native people? W/hat is 
our role in a situation where front-line services reinforce experi- 
ences of dispossession and trauma, where scores of Indigenous 
communities live without potable water or decent shelter, and 
where Indigenous women face unconscionable levels of abuse, 
violence, and humiliation? 

Few settler Canadians have purposefully built the structures 
of dispossession and incremental violence that generate and 
maintain these realities. But to the extent that our health, 
economic, educational, and cultural realities eclipse those of 

Native people, we have nonetheless benefited. 

While we should be thankful for those who do, it is not the 
responsibility of Indigenous people to educate Canadians about 
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the circumstances of Indigenous oppression. That responsibility 
rests with us, the non-Natives whose material privilege is rooted 
in an ongoing colonial relationship we must be able to recognize 
in order to change. Awakening to this emergency is not a favour 
to others but instead a step toward a different relationship with 
these resource-rich lands and their First Peoples. 

We аге all enriched by the recognition that no one's potential 
can be reached so long as that of others is under constant threat. 


ANDREW LOEWEN, EDITOR 
andrew@briarpatchmagazine.com 


Announcements and new web content 


P the last issue we published the winners of our third annual 
creative writing contest. Special thanks, once more, to our 
esteemed judges Marcello Di Cintio and Shani Mootoo. Head 
to our website to read runner-up entries by Trina Moyles 
(non-fiction) and Emma Feutl Kent (short fiction). Also online 
is Bruce Rice's winning essay for best local entry. Mr. Rice will 
join acclaimed author Trevor Herriot for lunch at Regina's 
Willow on Wascana restaurant. Thanks again to RPIRG, House 
of Anansi Press, and Goose Lane Editions for their support of 
new and emerging writers. And to the many courageous writers 
who shared your stories with us: thank you. 

Journalist D'Arcy Hande has a new article on our website, 
following up on his investigative story, "Courting Collaboration" 
(November/December 2013). Documents received via a Freedom 
of Information request reveal that from 2010 to 2013 more than 
$400,000 was paid to the Northern Village of Pinehouse by the 
Nuclear Waste Management Organization, all in an effort to 
bring radioactive waste to the northern Métis community. Read 
the story at: briarpatchmagazine.com 

Special thanks to our Andrea Walker Memorial Fund editor- 
ial committee: Jane Kirby, Naomi Moyer, and Evie Ruddy. 

You'll notice something different at the centre of this issue. 
It's a glimpse of the future as we move to publish in full colour 
for the first time. 


Michael Bell is a photographer who 
works part time for the Regina Leader- 
Post and occasionally for the Canadian 
Press. 


Julie Coleman has been the executive 
director of the Pincher Creek Women's 
Emergency Shelter Association for eight 
years. She has been blessed with friend- 
ships and invitations to participate in 
collaborations with First Nations com- 
munities in Treaty 7 and 8 territories 
since 1997. 


Emily Davidson is a Halifax-based art- 


ist, worker, and activist. 


Matthew Davidson is a writer based 
out of Peterborough, ON. He writes on 


Haiti, history, and development. 


Laura Ellyn is a Montreal-based writer 
and artist whose work has appeared in 
local and national publications. She runs 
a horror movie fanzine at houseofhor- 
rorzine.tumblr.com. 


Street photographer dm gillis was born 
and raised in Vancouver and has spent the 
last 30 years documenting the changing 
city. He has a passion for capturing the 
human side of the hardest parts of town. 


Emily Lindsay Jackson, PhD, is a social 
scientist researcher and teacher based in 
Edmonton. Her work explores intersec- 
tions between gender, (in)security, and 
society. 


Gayle Strikes With A Gun was born and 
raised on the Piikani Nation in southern 
Alberta. She hasan MA from the University 
of British Columbia and over 25 years 
experience in the education field. She works 
in the outreach department at the Pincher 
Creek Womens Emergency Shelter. 


Emily McGratten is a B.C.-based free- 
lance illustrator and comic artist. She 
recently graduated from the illustration 
program at OCAD University in Toronto 
and holds a BA in English literature. 


Doris Sweet Grass is the manager of the 
Kainai Women's Wellness Lodge on the 
Blood reserve in southern Alberta. Doris 
is a proud member of the Blood Tribe 
and holds several diplomas. She was the 
executive director of the Native Women's 
Transition Home Society in Lethbridge, 
AB for 11 years. 


Aleksandra McHugh is a non-fiction 
mother and stay-at-home writer who 
recently completed her first novel, set 
in Regina's inner city. Her academic 
experience includes a master's degree in 
criminology from Simon Fraser University 
and studies in human and social develop- 
ment at the University of Victoria. 


Matthew Mickleborough is a writer, 
printmaker, and muckraker based in 
Regina, SK. 


Alessandra Naccarato is a Vancouver- 


based writer and artist educator with a 


Alessandra Чассагйо 1 
background in community organizing ENTE 
and zine publishing. Currently complet- LE. 
ing an MFA in creative writing at the 
University of British Columbia, she has 
toured nationally and internationally as 
a spoken word artist and has facilitated 
hundreds of workshops with youth across 
Canada. Her album of poetry and music, 
Hunger & Lightning, will be released in 
summer 2014. 


Tiana Reid is a Toronto-born writer living dm gillis 
in New York. 

Matthew Ryan Smith, PhD, is a writer, 
independent curator, and educator based 
in Toronto. His writings have appeared 
in FUSE, Canadian Art, C Magazine, 
Afterimage, and numerous academic 
journals, including the Canadian Journal 
of Native Studies. 


Amanda Strong is a Toronto-based 
artist with a keen interest in combining 
illustration, photography, filmmaking, and 
the web. She was the imagineNATIVE/ 
LIFT Mentorship recipient in 2010 for 
her experimental short, Honey for Sale. 


Va s 


AN 
Tiana Reld 
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TAPPITI E ——————————————————á c 


С LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The trouble with normal 

THANKS, Baijayanta Mukhopadhyay 
(“When Psychiatry Burns; March/April 
2014), for this rare insider's glimpse into 
psychiatry's drive to expand its territory 
through the twinning of normative and 
financial motives. 

Of your many sharp insights, there is 
one I'd like to pick up, that "diagnosis 
has meant access to resources that were 
otherwise denied to some people” Access 
to resources, as tied to the recognition of 
legitimate difference, is such a powerful 
organizing feature of so many medicalized 
encounters that it's worth elaborating. 

My own vantage on psychiatry was 
front seat to my mother's schizophrenia. 
As a female-headed household on welfare, 
we were already of interest to authorities 
and so were easily cycled into adjoining 
systems of psychiatry and foster care. 

My first response was that of a child. I 
resisted. I named psychiatry's overreach as 
the problem. I denied that there was any- 
thing wrong with us. I wanted the doctors, 
the social workers, all the embodiments of 
social control, out of our lives. 

But gradually, I learned that psychiatry 
and welfare and foster care are not institu- 
tions you can just say no to. Not if you 
are a single mother with repeated bouts 
of hellish delusion. Not if you are seeking 
disability benefits as a person who has been 
put out by the work-world in all its glorious 
inclusiveness. You can't say no because the 
distress is real and you need resources. 
Social control is most effective when you 
need something, when you invite them in. 

Something similar is at play with the 
epidemic of ADHD and other childhood 
maladies. If your child can't conform to the 
school's rules and routines, they are either 
impaired or they are bad. If it is not their 
brain, then it's a choice. Of course, no one 
can show you the line in a person's body 
or soul between can't and won't conform. 
And this line wouldn't matter if the differ- 
ences were considered valid. 

But with normalcy out of reach, the 
choice ís between pathology and infamy. 
The positive space to define yourself and/ 
or your child is narrow. Despite the official 
policy that school resources are not tied to 
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a diagnosis, the fact is that doctors' assess- 
ments, whether they are from psychiatric 
professionals or GPs, deliver a stamp of 
legitimacy. 

And so much of it is, as you say, about 
poverty and power. The arrogance of the 
bourgeois family ideal remains a powerful 
model against which non-conforming 
students and parents are judged lacking. 

Of course, some attempts at social 
control are less subtle than others. There 
are people in situations that are so crazy- 
making that the right response is to kick 
and scream. Why else have so many kids 
developed oppositional defiant disorder 
(ODD), the primary symptom of which 
is hostility to authority? And there are 
situations where no amount of mental 
will can stop one's spirit's from wanting 
to escape. Why else are so many kids 
committing suicide? 

So in the world as it is, people will be 
excused for preferring to be ill rather 
than lazy and worthless. And parents 
will be forgiven for wanting our children 
to be called disabled instead of bad, for 
emphasizing their weaknesses when their 
strengths could lead people to deny their 
real differences. But it still feels like failure. 

The antidote, you suggest, is placing 
many of these differences within the realm 
of human experience. I wholly agree this is 
thetask. And we are so far from there. How 
do people acquire legitimacy when every 
attempt to articulate their reality walks 
headlong into some ready-made storyline 

that delivers stigma. Even a diagnosis can't 
stop people from telling you to be ashamed. 
ALEKS MCHUGH 
Regina, SK 


THANK YOU Baijayanta Mukhopadhyay 
for sharing and for giving mea bit of faith. 
When I was 19 years old I met with a 
physician here in northern Ontario and 


“It’s quite easy to be depressed 
when you're lonely and the 
world seems mad.” 


in under three minutes it was recom- 
mended that I take antidepressants. I 
wasn't sleeping well, had stomach issues, 
etc.; I’m sure I met the criteria. Really, 
I was having a tough time with "the big 
questions" ... so, yes, you could say that I 
was experiencing depression. I felt that the 
world (and my place in it) was not what 
I had imagined: it was gut-wrenchingly 
worse. Still, I thought, "since when do we 
medicate angst-ridden teenagers for no 
good reason?" Looking back now, I know 
that I simply needed like-minded people 
with whom I could have philosophical 
conversations with. 

Living in rural northern Ontario and 
reading the work of Foucault didn't lend 
well to finding my niche, and it's quite 
easy to be depressed when you're lonely 
and the world seems mad. Anyhow, that is 
one small example out of many that I could 
provide as reasons for my lack of faith 
in the mental health side of our medical 
system. I just want to thank you for your 
openness, honesty, and willingness to 
speak outside of the norm. 

LINDSAY 
Northern Ontario 


THANK YOU Dr. Mukhopadhyay for 
making the case that human diversity 
is not necessarily an illness but rather a 
positive input to society. People who see 
the world differently are to be cherished as 
seekers ofa truth that has been suppressed 
by the vested interests of corporate greed. 
The main thing that I remember from my 
studies of psychology in India was that 
there is “deviancy” as a medical condition 
and "deviancy" as a social construct. 

Thanks again for your insightful writing. 

MAYA KHANKHOJE 
Montreal, QC 
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Disability, dignity, and joy 

YOUR March/April 2014 editorial 
(“mongoloid”) was provocative and 
prescient. 

It was provocative because your late 
brother reminded me of my late aunt, 
born 50 years earlier. Encephalitis at age 
eight ended Nellie’s formal schooling. Her 
parents then kept her at home. After they 
died, my dad, who was her brother, and 
my mom kept Nellie in our house in rural 
Alberta. When I was 13, Alberta Hospital 
in Edmonton accepted Nellie. She spent 
her last 11 years there and died there in 
1985, at age 61. 

In the 1980s, my older brother said 
that, born later, Nellie would be “trainable 
mentally handicapped” and therefore 
would reach more of her potential. 

Around the same time, my older sister 
said that when she invited her little friends 
over to play in the 1950s, they would 
marvel at Nellie. “I thought every family 
had a Nellie,’ my sister said. Her friends 
rarely came back. 

I remember Nellie insisting on her own 
chair for watching television, blurting out 


Something similar is at play with 
the epidemic of ADHD and other 
childhood maladies. If your child 
can't conform to the school's rules 
and routines, they are either 
impaired or they are bad. If it is not 
their brain, then it's a choice. Of 
course, no one can show you the line 
in a person's body or soul between 
can't and won't conform.” 


outrageous statements at the dinner table, 
and hammering away on her old black 
Underwood typewriter. She would write to 
JEK, Lester B. Pearson, and other leaders, 
give the letters to my dad to mail, and he 
would stash them away or discard them. 

When my younger sister and I went 
through our parents' stuff years after their 
deaths, we found some of Nellie's letters 
written in pencil. I remember the musty 
smell of her bedroom in our house on an 
acreage north of Edson, AB. 

I found your editorial prescient, not 
only because my spouse has juvenile 
rheumatoid arthritis and our daughter 
has cerebral palsy, but also because you 
oppose the trend toward mere monetary 
cost-effectiveness in servicing the chal- 
lenged. That trend ends in Hitler gassing 
the disabled. What about human cost- 
effectiveness? My dad talked of "the thin 
edge of the wedge" of arguments that 
undermine humanity. Dad was in the 
Royal Canadian Navy escorting supply 
ships and chasing U-boats in the North 
Atlantic during the Second World War. 
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Rather than commodify and therefore 
undermine humanity, your vision is 
of “human flourishing.” Your brother, 
my aunt, my spouse, my daughter: all 
can flourish in a society that values 
their humanity, that enhances their 
dignity. We all gain when we stand with 
the vulnerable. Solidarity breeds joy and 
action. 

I agree with you that we should press 
for the world we want, not merely defend 
past gains from current assault. 

This issue was even better than most, 
and each is better than any bourgeois 
magazine. 

The psychiatry, fat, and wheelchair 
stories would not get into such magazines, 
richer in money but poorer in ideas 
than Briarpatch. lll happily pass on this 
issue, as I pass on all issues here in the 
mountainous area 500 kilometres north 
of Vancouver. 

I'm glad I've subscribed for 20-odd 
years. Keep up the good work. 

MICHAEL WYNNE 
Williams Lake, B.C. 
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Flipping the script on disaster 


Last November, the Philippines was struck by the strongest typhoon ever to make 
landfall. From Haiti, activists with their own "PhD in misery" reached out to help 
Filipinos contend with the militarized Western aid response that so often wrests 


power from the people. 


By Matthew Davidson 
Illustration by Emily McGratten 


hen typhoon Haiyan hit the 
Philippines last fall, Sandra 
Borgueta could do little but 


sit in front of her computer and watch. 
At school in Seoul, South Korea, Borgueta 
was well out of harm's way, but her family 
was not. As the Category 5 storm made 
landfall on November 8, 2013, her home- 
town of Tacloban was battered by winds 
that reached speeds over 300 kilometres 
per hour. The storm surge raised the sea 
by nearly four metres, and the city, the 
capital of Leyte province, was submerged 
one kilometre inland. 

No typhoon on record has ever made 
landfall with greater intensity than Haiyan. 
An estimated 13 million people were 
affected by the storm, known as typhoon 
Yolanda in the Philippines, and up to 
10,000 people were initially feared dead. 
The official death toll currently sits at 
6,268. Four million people were displaced 
from their homes and 2.5 million people 
were in need of food aid following the 
disaster. 

Like Borgueta, I watched from a dis- 
tance as CNN showed images of waves 


crashing violently against the shore and 
then, in the morning light, revealed 
the destruction left behind. But unlike 
Borgueta, I watched from a hotel bar in 
Haiti, a country that is all too familiar with 
natural disasters and the relief efforts that 
follow them. 


A warning about aid 


or many Haitians, the images being 
broadcast from the southeast Asian 
country were recognizable. Less than four 
years earlier, Haiti had been struck by a 
7.0 magnitude earthquake. The tremor 
levelled towns and cities, including the 
capital of Port-au-Prince, and death toll 
estimates were as high as 316,000. 
“When we heard about what had hap- 
pened to the Philippines, we immediately 
had flashbacks to our experience in the 
earthquake and the numerous hurricanes 
that have hit Haiti as well, says Louino 
Robillard. But it wasn't just the downed 
buildings or the ruined streets that 
seemed familiar to the Port-au-Prince 
resident. The 27-year-old, who grew up 
in Port-au-Prince's notoriously violent 


neighbourhood of Cité Soleil, also worried 
about what would befall the Philippines 
after the storm clouds cleared. "For the 
first 10 minutes, I hoped that there would 
be lots of aid for the Philippines. But then 
I thought about how we needed to warn 
people about what that aid looked like 
for us” 

Robillard called this solidarity. Others 
might label it a reclamation of human- 
ity. While Haiti received a tremendous 
amount of aid after the January 2010 
earthquake, the pép la, the people, had lit- 
tle control over how it was implemented. 
They were excluded from the reconstruc- 
tion process while foreigners wielded con- 
trol. As a result, Haitians have organized 
and offered their solidarity to the people 
of the Philippines in order to prevent the 
same thing from happening there. 


To feel human 


first met Robi, as Robillard is known, 
just down the road from the Toussaint 
Louverture International Airport in a com- 
pound belonging to the non-governmental 
organization Haiti Communitere. In 
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a sweltering room, nearly two dozen 
Haitians and foreign development work- 
ers were meeting to discuss the typhoon 
that had just struck the Philippines. 
Over the din of the small, overworked 
air-conditioning unit, the group was 
discussing what they could do to aid those 
impacted by the super typhoon. 

“What’s important is that the people in 
the Philippines continue to feel human,’ 
noted Robillard. "It didn't feel that way for 
us after the earthquake” 

He later elaborated. "In the first few 
days after the earthquake, I saw a level of 
solidarity [that] I had never before seen 
among my people: I saw strangers sharing 
bread, water, sleeping spaces, and work- 


“The longer the relief process went 
on, the more divided we became” 


ing tirelessly to remove people from the 
rubble who they did not even know” But 
Robi said that all stopped once the inter- 
national aid came. Though the foreign 
assistance was necessary and appreciated, 
"the longer the relief process went on, the 
more divided we became, the more cynical 
we became of the relief agencies, and the 
more we felt invisible” 

It was not just that thousands of 
Haitians were living in squalid camps, a 
quarter of which were without toilets and 
even more without safe drinking water a 
year after the earthquake, or that jour- 
nalists and development organizations 
portrayed Haitians as abject victims. It 
was the Haitians' inability to direct their 
own recovery. As Robi noted, "We are 
more than poor, helpless victims, but we 
are not treated as such and are not given 
agency toward our own development" 
For Haitians, exclusion came as part of 
the aid package. 


Humanitarian dispossession 

ocial exclusion, moun endeyó, is a 
S problem in Haiti. Of all the 
countries in the Americas, inequality is 
the starkest there. By 2007, 47 per cent of 
the national income was appropriated by 
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the richest 10 per cent of the population, 
with the top two per cent controlling 26 
per cent of the wealth in the country. 
Meanwhile, only 1.1 per cent of the 
national income belonged to the poorest 
20 per cent of the population. More than 
three-quarters of Haitians lived on less 
than $2 a day, and the poor majority 
have almost always been barred from 
decision-making structures. 


her co-authors called this "humanitarian 
dispossession.” They argued that govern- 
ments adopted a "calculated stance that 
reflected a greater urge to contain and 
control the Haitian population than to 
honour and prioritize their right to life 
with dignity and self-determination.” 
That dispossession and control carried 
out in the militarized response was some- 


This continued to be the case "Do not let the typhoon define you." 


post-quake as countries like 

Canada and the United States pursued an 
aid plan that effectively disenfranchised 
the people it was meant to help. 

Treating the earthquake survivors as 
a security threat, soldiers were initially 
prioritized over food, water, 
and medical care. Canadas first 
response was to send two naval 
ships, the HMCS Halifax and 
the HMCS Athabaskan, to bring 
relief to Haiti. But their fundamental 
mission, according to Cmdr. Josée Kurtz 
of the HMCS Halifax, was to provide 
"security and stability" During a speaking 
tour a few months after the five-week 
deployment ended, Kurtz was quoted in 
Haiti Liberté as saying: "We didn't provide 
care in the beginning. Our first task was 
to secure order” The ships, the Halifax 
Chronicle Herald reported at the time, 
weren't even loaded with relief supplies. 
Likewise, Canada chose not to send 
the highly trained heavy urban search 
and rescue team, despite the clear need 
for it, opting to send soldiers instead. 
The Americans responded in a similar 
manner. 

The relief efforts in the Philippines 
appeared to begin in the same way. 
Between clips of Rob Ford — yes, even in 
Haiti I couldn't escape the news about 
the Toronto mayor's drug use - reports 
of looting and images of U.S. soldiers 
seemed to dominate the coverage. Over 
5,000 American troops were deployed to 
the Philippines, leading activists there to 
decry a creeping militarization under the 
guise of aid. 

Inan article titled "Fear and Loathing in 
Haiti,’ geographer Beverley Mullings and 


times highly visible. The recovery efforts, 
for example, were coordinated behind the 
high walls and barbed wire of the United 
Nations "Log Base" in Port-au-Prince, a 
place really only accessible to foreign aid 
workers. The image is provocative: armed 
soldiers standing behind barricades 
keeping representatives of the poor, black 
masses out of the meetings where mostly 
white foreigners plotted the country's 
recovery. But it wasn't just because of the 
soldiers that Haitians were excluded. Less 
than one per cent of the emergency funds 
had been directed to the Haitian state. 
Instead, most of the money had gone 
to the thousands of NGOs that flooded 
into Haiti after the earthquake shattered 
the country, an occurrence likened to an 
invasion. 

As Haitians were left without a sem- 
blance of democratic control over how 
the aid dollars would be spent, foreign 
organizations dominated the relief pro- 
cess. According to researcher Kevin 
Edmonds, "Haiti has the most privatized 
social-service sector in the Americas, with 
some 80 per cent of the country's basic 
services provided by the private sector 
through NGOs” The country has been 
described as having a non-governmental 
government. 


Flipping the script on aid 

he way that the aid effort unfolded 

impacted many Haitians. "Many 
of our compatriots have sadly begun to 
accept that we have no agency and should 
be waiting around for international help,” 
Robi lamented to me. It's a sad sign of 
what happens when a country is stripped 


Fill out a 10-30 minute, 
anonymous research survey at: 


fluidsurveys.com/s/DVat Work 


of its humanity in the name of aid, but 
it’s also one of the reasons why Haitian 
earthquake survivors are organizing to 
support Filipinos. “If we can offer this,” 
says Robi, “we are proving to the world 
that Haitians are not merely the victims of 


disasters.” 


I might add that they are also 


proving it to themselves. 
“Aid is often thought of as something 


that the richer countries send to the 


poorer ones,’ Robi observes. However, it 
might actually be the poor countries that 
are the experts when it comes to disasters. 
As a young man named Winter joked at 
the meeting at Haiti Communitere: “We 
have a PhD in misery. We Haitians can 
relate to the disaster victims in a way that 
the humanitarian workers never can” 
That would sound right to Borgueta. 
As she waited for news about her fam- 
ily, who thankfully survived the storm, 
it was Haitians she talked to. One of 
her best friends, she says, is Haitian. “I 
would go off saying that my hometown 
was inundated, there was no food, and 


people were becoming violent. A regular 
person would probably hold a straight 
face and not know what to say, but with 
them I got nods and ‘yeah that happened 
back home too? And it was somewhat 
comforting.” 

Taking a lead from the Haitian earth- 


quake survivors, the founder of Haiti 


80 per cent of Haiti's 
basic services are 
provided by the private 
sector through NGOs. 


Communitere travelled to the Philippines 
to establish a sister organization there, 
called Philippines Communitere. For 
now the organization is working to pass 
on the lessons learned in Haiti while 
also facilitating communication between 
the international aid agencies and local 
social movements. Over the long term 
though, there are hopes that Haitians 


Canadian Labour Congress 
Congrès du travail du Canada du travail du Canada 


peret 


can also travel to the Philippines to share 
their experiences and help the disaster 
survivors navigate the aid process. 

But for Robi, there was no time to wait. 
In a beautifully written open letter to 
Filipino typhoon survivors, Robi penned 
some words of advice for people like 
Borgueta and others who were impacted 
by typhoon Haiyan and the ensuing aid 
response. He wrote: 
€€ My friends, stay strong. Stay together. 

Understand that, in the end, your 
Filipino brothers and sisters are all you 
have. Organize yourselves and make your 
priorities clear to the people coming to 
help you. Do not stay as victims forever 
and do not let the typhoon define you — 
you are more than the disaster that hit 
you. You are not simply beneficiaries of 
aid — you are the ones who will rebuild 
your country. You as a people will define 
what the Philippines' future will look like, 
and the people who come to help you 
should be honoured to be participants in 
your vision." © 
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The neoliberal education mash-up 


What do open plan schools, standardized testing, and public-private partnerships have in common? 
As the corporate assault on public infrastructure rolls on, Aleksandra McHugh investigates the forces 
driving school reform today. Can coordinated resistance across Canada save local schools and keep 
education in the hands of teachers, students, and communities? 


"Buildings are nice, the environment's important, but more important than that is a sense of 
autonomy ... [that] people at that school have a sense that they're in control of their destiny” 


— Randall Fielding, Fielding Nair International 


tay active and healthy. Exercise my 
heart. Move my muscles. Play outside. 


These exhortations line every other 
page of my daughter’s school agenda. 
While the virtues of exercise and play need 
no elaboration, what is odd about this 
messaging from the Regina Public Schools 
board is that it comes at a time when so 


Schooling is thick with plans 
that run at cross purposes. 


many walkable neighbourhood schools 
are being shuttered as part of a 10-year 
“renewal” that began in 2007. 

The real message: being active is an 
individual choice, even when children 
are increasingly forced to spend their 
before- and after-school hours trapped 
in cars and buses. 

This concrete absurdity reveals a city 
caught up in the global rush to rationalize 
schools along neoliberal lines. In districts 
as dissimilar as Cape Town, Chicago, and 
rural Nova Scotia, governments have 
deployed the same logic to eliminate 
“underutilized” schools. Lessons in effi- 
ciency, taken from the world of corporate 
finance, are passed down from higher to 
lower levels of government, with respon- 
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sibility for success falling on those on the 
receiving end. It is the real trickle-down. 

Given the mandate for school boards 
to do more with less, drastic staff cuts 
often follow school closures and mergers. 
As of 2013, Saskatchewan public schools 
would have needed to create more than 
700 full-time education assistant positions 
simply to equal 2007 levels of classroom 
support. Combine fewer staff members 
and climbing numbers of students with 
intensive needs and you have stressed 
schools, teachers, and families. 

To pursue this austerity agenda, officials 
have had to ignore research linking fre- 
quent school changes with poor social and 
educational outcomes. School closures 
compound the pervasive instabilities of 
poverty, precarious work, and scarce and 
substandard housing that are prosperity’s 
backdrop. 

As the only accessible decision mak- 
ers, the Regina Public Schools board 
has had to deflect concerted resistance 
from parents and the community group 
RealRenewal who, throughout the consul- 
tation process, have put forth alternatives, 
produced studies, and enlisted experts to 
challenge the assumptions and anticipate 
the effects of the imposed reforms. But 


as has become custom, all the important 
decisions were already made. 

Even if schooling is not broken, as it is 
popular to say, it is thick with plans that 
run at cross purposes. Take the clash 
of two other far-reaching trends now 
converging in Saskatchewan: open plan 
schools and standardized testing. 


Cells and bells 

he statement endorsing local auton- 

omy at the top of this article would be 
unremarkable if not for its source. Randall 
Fielding co-heads the design and planning 
firm Fielding Nair International (ENI), a 
global pioneer in the current wave of open 
plan schools. Among its school projects in 
30 countries, FNI has designed open plan 
facilities in Regina and Vancouver, with 
many more planned for Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and B.C. 

Envisioned as a break from what 
Fielding calls the “cells and bells” model 
of the enclosed classroom, the firm’s 
designs take guidance from progressive 
educators such as Deborah Meier, founder 
of the small schools movement, and Alfie 
Kohn, the foremost critic of standardized 
testing. Against generic curricula and the 
corralling of students for an industrial 
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economy, their designs are meant to 
encourage critical thinking, collabora- 
tion, and creativity. Standardized testing, 
meanwhile, belongs somewhere near the 
apex of shallow, “degrading” learning, to 
use Kohn’s pun. 

Open schools, then, are to be an 
infrastructure response to educational 
practice. In a review of open plan schools, 
both past and present, leading researcher 
Neil Gislason found their success is 
entirely reliant on having aligned curricu- 
lum and teaching methods, including col- 
laborative teaching and student-directed 


The building designs are meant to encourage 
critical thinking, collaboration, and creativity. 


learning backed by substantial resources 
and training. Where these were absent, 
teachers found the layout dysfunctional 
and took steps to restore the enclosed 
classroom. 

So the open plan can work, but it is 
experimental and requires a serious 
commitment to expanded resources and 
training. Gislason fears the “amnesiac 
silence” regarding past problems with 
the open plan model bodes poorly for 
the current wave of such schools. 


FNI's ultimate vision, in any case, is to 
de-school: to "dissolve schools" in favour 
of "learning cities, learning communities 
... where you blur the boundaries between 
institutions — universities, K-12 schools, 
and residences.” This radical reconception 
doesn't come with the multi-million dol- 
lar buildings that аге ENI's core product, 
however. 

The Saskatchewan Party government, 
now scrambling to cope with a popula- 
tion influx, has committed to building 
nine joint-use schools through the 
public-private partnership (P3) model at 
a cost upwards 
of $420 million, 
with construc- 
tion for all nine 
facilities bundled into one tender. 

In the space of six years, Saskatchewan 
has gone from closing "underutilized" 
schools to joining Canada's "infrastruc- 
ture gap" This while sound buildings lie 
vacant, their outstanding repairs worth 
a fraction of the new builds. Regina's 
oldest school, the 100-year-old École 
Connaught Community School, is 
marked for teardown, with the school 
board itself blocking RealRenewal's 
every effort to conduct a thorough 


École Connaught Community School. 
Photo: Michael Bell 


structural assessment of the historic 
building. 

Efficiency, then, is not the answer to the 
riddle of what drives school reform. 


A standardized racket 


tandardized testing is also not cheap. 

The initial phase of implementation 
in this province alone was slated to cost 
$5.9 million. 

A bit late to join the Texas-inspired 
testing craze that is now losing favour 
in Alberta, Ontario, and even Texas, 
in April the Saskatchewan government 
succumbed to public pressure, retreating 
from former Education minister Russ 
Marchuk's call for standardized tests 
as the fix for high dropout rates among 
Indigenous students. These system-wide 
generic tests are in fact notorious for 
their cultural bias. While the tests assume 
a homogenous student population, fac- 
tors like poverty, disability, and cultural 
difference are masked as performance 
failure. 

Instead of pulling youth in, "standard- 
ized tests marginalize and push them out,’ 
says University of Regina education pro- 
fessor Marc Spooner. Further, such tests 
are a blunt instrument. The reality, says 
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NEOLIBERALISM'S WAR ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Henry Giroux 


"Anybody who is remotely interested in the 
plight of future generations must read this 
book." — Dr. Brad Evans, Director, Histories 
of Violence website 
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Spooner, is that "they do not know what 
they are measuring” Low scores might 
indicate a large class size or a teacher who 
spends more time facilitating real learning 
than "teaching to the test” 

In fact, study after study has shown that 
variations in test scores have little to do 
with quality of instruction and everything 
to do with income inequality, levels of 
parent education, and neighbourhood 
demographics. Even where scores are 
high, the tests reflect lower level thinking 
and shallow, rote learning. 

But they are not without effects in the 
classroom. They do restrict teachers' 
freedom to adapt curriculum for their 
students. And they do succeed in driving 
competition. In this way, they resonate 
with market logic, pitting students, teach- 
ers, and schools against each other and 
turning students who do not thrive by 
such narrow measures into a liability for 
group success. 

Combining this shallow test-driven 
model of education with FNI's open 
plan buildings, meanwhile, is simply 
incoherent. 


Consolidating control 

f the preference for open plan schools 

does not arise from any commitment 
to progressive education or what FNI 
bills as “democratic architecture,” what 
is it about? 

Part of the answer is curb appeal: we 
want to join the ranks of 21st-century 
global cities. But we also want to pry 
open public infrastructure (worth an 
estimated $500-600 billion nationally) for 
private profit, while appearing to balance 
budgets. The privatization of public assets 
is a hallmark of the present era of capital 
accumulation, part of a process renowned 
geographer David Harvey calls “accumula- 
tion by dispossession” 

Closing schools takes decades of 
neglected repairs off the public books, 
while the new facilities are financed by 
future debt with annual lease payments for 
their use. It is all very creative, coupling the 
gloss of future-forward facilities with the 
crisis created by closing existing schools. 

While, broadly speaking, the infrastruc- 
ture gap is real, it too is engineered to the 


extent that federal infrastructure spending 
(relative to GDP) went from being two 
to three per cent in the 1960s and "70s to 
just 1.5 per cent by 2000. Following the 
brief stimulus to reboot infrastructure 
spending, the Conservatives continued to 
ramp down public investment. Their 2013 
economic plan further mandated that all 
federal funding for projects over $100 
million be conditional on a P3 screen. The 
screen is carried out by PPPP Canada, a 
Crown corporation dedicated to promot- 
ing this very model to municipalities, 
provinces, territories, and First Nations 
reserves. 

Not the rude privatization of the 1980s, 
P3s introduce variations on the drive to 
expand markets and raise profit margins. 
The softer sell partnerships give negotia- 
tors room to work out the preferred mix 
of private design, construction, financing, 
operation, and maintenance of services. 
In this way, infrastructure has served as 
a crucial inroad to solidify a neoliberal 
mode of governance that seeks to dissolve 
unions and reduce workplace standards. 

Formed in 1993, the Canadian Council 
for Public-Private Partnerships (CCPPD) 
is now an influential lobby that draws its 
1,200 members from all fields with a stake 
in P3s: international financiers, lawyers, 
and construction consortia, along with 
current and former elected officials. Elites 
float easily between roles. A keynote 
speaker at a CCPPP annual conference is 
as likely to be Kathleen Wynne, premier of 
Ontario, as it is to be Jin-Yong Cai, CEO of 
the International Finance Corporation, a 
member of the World Bank Group, whose 
business is to privatize public assets in 
developing countries. 

P3s are said to strike a bargain where 
risk is transferred to private companies 
who, in exchange, receive a better return 
on investment. The reality is that when 
P3s have left a trail of corruption and 
failure the cost is always shouldered by 
the public that pays for and depends on 
the services. 

Marc Spooner has said that standard- 
ized testing "makes the most sense the 
further you are away from the classroom 
and students” This is where the odd 
mash-up of current education ini- 


tiatives finds common purpose: in their 
antipathy to local control and collective 
participation. 

While there are limited avenues to 
provide feedback to elected officials and 
bureaucrats and to hold them to account, 
such avenues are virtually non-existent 
when it comes to private corporations. 
The private firms eager to build, finance, 
and maintain our children's schools are 
not subject to democratic mechanisms, 
such as Canada’s Access to Information 
Act. Their ownership is easily dissolved 
or transferred, their executives rarely held 
personally accountable. 


Educated and pushing back 

n April, concerted pressure and 

broad mobilization by communities 
and teachers in Saskatchewan paid 
off. Education Minister Don Morgan 
announced that the province was scrap- 
ping its plans for large-scale standardized 
testing. "I don't think it benefits the 
students and I don't think it benefits the 
province," said Morgan. The pushback 
was so successful the minister admitted 


that the term "standardized testing" has 
"become absolutely toxic" in the province. 

P3s may be a harder target, however. 
Dedicated government departments and 
enabling legislation have entrenched this 
project delivery method, and P3s have 
become a worldwide benchmark practice 
in infrastructure investment. 

But there are points of weakness. 
Despite the fact the federal government 
holds the purse strings, most infrastruc- 
ture projects fall under provincial and 
municipal jurisdiction. Even in Alberta, 
where the (recently ousted) Premier 
Alison Redford has been the Honorary 
Chair of the CCPPP since 2012, the 
Calgary Board of Education has turned 
away from P3 builds in favour of a stand- 
ard design-build process, citing untenable 
delays in construction. In Saskatoon and 
Regina, communities have mobilized to 
force school boards to adopt motions 
demanding provincial accountability and 
transparency with respect to P3 plans. 

Such efforts form part of a growing 
resistance to neoliberal school reform that 
can draw strength from the rank-and-file 


militancy of the Chicago Teachers Union 
and the 2013 Seattle teachers' boycott, 
which successfully forced Seattle public 
schools to abandon standardized tests at 
the high school level. In 2003 in El Salvador, 
where the P3 sell-off of telecommunica- 
tions and electricity precipitated massive 
layoffs and wage cuts, direct action culmi- 
nating in massive street protests effectively 
halted further privatization. 

Even on its own terms, the P3 boom is 
acquiring a reputation for cost overruns, 
construction delays, corruption, bank- 
ruptcy, and routine difficulty attracting 
multiple bidders. Communities from 
Nova Scotia to B.C. — where Abbotsford 
residents defeated a P3 proposal for their 
wastewater treatment plant — are making 
connections to share findings and arm 
themselves with facts to push back against 
the P3 agenda. 

The stakes are high. If this opposition is 
not successful, not only the fate of schools 
but also those of roads, prisons, hospitals, 
social services, pensions, transit, energy, 
and water could be in the offing. The sky 
could be no limit. @ 
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Not workers. More 
than 60 trained and 
experienced corrections 
staff will lose their jobs. 


Not local businesses. A 
big, private company is 
likely to buy bulk from 
outside sources - cutting 
out local suppliers. 


Not you. Or other taxpayers 
— government admits it may 
not save a dime. In fact, we 
may have to pay more! 


Privatizing won't save 
money or improve 
security. So why is 
government willing to 
put safety on the line? 
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ust a drop of dark honey and the 

full-bodied flavour, steeped in the 

comb, takes over your mouth: caramel 
ündertones and thick molasses scent. "You 
can actually line up the honeys from the 
neighbourhoods and always know the 
Hastings honey," Julia Common tells me 
as I sit with her and her daughter, Sarah 
Common, in East Van Roasters. "You can 
taste it. There's a certain flavour that hits 
you as you get closer to the heart." 

The heart is a hive named Elizabeth. It 
was the first one they set up in Vancouver's 
Downtown Eastside (DTES), back in June 
2012. They didn't expect it to produce 
honey but wanted to share the experience 
of beekeeping, believing it could be "a 
powerful way to pull people out of their 
chaos.” Against expectation, Elizabeth cre- 
ated 40 litres of honey that summer, twice 
the amount of Julia’s hives on pristine 
farmland near Tsawwassen. More than 
that, community members showed a tal- 
ent for beekeeping and were leading peer 
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These worker bees are already bringing in pollen and nectar to their inner-city hi 
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workshops in apiculture by September. 
Today, Hives for Humanity manages 72 
hives throughout downtown Vancouver 
and has a supply of rich, raw honey it sells 
to sustain the project. 

Sarah begins to tell me about the early 
days of the project. She had the idea after 
seven years working with the Portland 


ve in mid-March. The trusty hive tool on the right is always at a keeper's side. 


make two out of this one?' Of course, he's 
completely spot on. That's what you do. I 
ask my daughter, 'Does anyone talk about 
the future down here? Because I'm talking 
to Jim about spring." 

Jim, a peer mentor at the Drug Users 
Resource Centre, also known as LifeSkills, 
was the inspiration to expand the project 

and give it 


"The bees forced me to go out into the community.” a name. : 


Hotel Society and seeing the therapeutic 
impact of people getting their hands in 
soil. But her story is interrupted when I 
look up and realize Julia is on the verge 
of tears. "I can't help it,’ she says as she 
removes her glasses. Sarah gives me an 
impish glance and a half-smile as she rubs 
her mother's shoulder. "I'm just such a 
doofus, Julia continues. "I didn't want to 
be down here. Then in the middle of the 
first summer, we'd just had our first taste 
of honey. Jim, a volunteer, is looking at 
the bees and he says, 'Next year, could we 


meet him 

an hour later in the small community 
garden behind Vancouver's safe injection 
facility, InSite. There's nothing blooming 
in December, but there's still plenty to see: 
in the south corner, a women's bench with 
a dedicated plaque and memorials, and at 
the north end, the bare wood structure of 
a sweat lodge. "A lot of people are trapped 
within these three blocks;' Jim tells me. 
"This is the only green space. Respect for 
it is high” 

He moves and speaks gently as he shows 
me around, speaking about the moods of 


the bees, how they recognize the keepers 


by their scent. He points out where they 
project movies in the summer against the 


brick wall of InSite, then finally brings me 


to the west wall, to Elizabeth, the heart of 


the network. The hive is unremarkable, a 
hand-painted box on a stand. But inside, 
60,000 bees have joined into a mass at 
the centre, protecting one another. At 
least, that's everyone's hope. There's no 
guarantee the bees will make it through 
winter. 

Some winter die-off is normal. But 
today, even the most committed, organic 
beekeepers open their hives in spring and 
find them barren. Ironically, the bees are 
more likely to survive in the city than in 
the countryside. In rural settings, there's 
no way to protect them from what's hap- 
pening on neighbouring farms. The three 
biggest threats are almost always present: 
genetically modified (GM) plants that 
can be difficult for the insects to process, 
monoculture crops that offer only a lim- 
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ited period for pollination, and the use of 
neonicotinoid pesticides. In fact, cities are 
the only places where bee populations are 
steadily increasing. Municipal regulations 
have been changed from New York to 


Vancouver to allow people to keep hives 


The evidence connecting neonicotinoids 
to colony collapse disorder resulted in a 
ban of the use of these pesticides by the 
European Union, instituted December 
1, 2013. No such ban exists in North 
America. The Canadian Honey Council, an 
organization representing 7,000 apiarists, 
estimates that Canada has lost 35 per 
cent of its bee population in the last 
three years. 


in urban centres, and thousands of people 
are choosing to do so. In the absence of 
pesticides and GM monoculture crops, 
honeybees are proving they still have the 
ability to thrive. 

Later that day, I sit with a man in the 
main room of LifeSkills. lan smiles shyly 


Top:lan Smythe. Bottom: Adding sage to the smoker. Smoke calms the bees and sage is used for its medicinal benefits and its relaxing smell. 


under his worn, red baseball cap. He lives 
in a single room occupancy suite (SRO) 
operated by the Portland Hotel Society 
and got involved in the project when a 
notice about the arrival of the bees was 
slipped under his door. Now he's the main 
caretaker of five hives. "It gives me the 
sense that I'm actually protecting human- 
ity by protecting the bees;' he says quietly, 
and shrugs. "I'm making sure that there's 
going to be food and pollination. A little 
strange, but it means a lot to me^ 

As the room blossoms around us, filling 
with loud conversations and laughter, 
people taking shelter from the cold and 
doing laundry in the community machines, 
Ian shifts in his seat and admits he's not the 
most social person. "I'm not involved in the 
alcohol or anything, so I didn't really have 
a reason to go outside. But the bees forced 
me to go out into the community. Now 
people see me around and say, "There goes 
the bee guy: I mean, how much alone time 
does a person really want in their life?" I 
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nod and laugh gently with him. "Our back 
deck used to be nothing but people throw- 
ing garbage out there,’ he adds. "Now we've 
got a garden. People that normally wouldn't 
say anything to each other are out there 
together all summer long. " 
It sounds like Ian is reciting poetry 
when he describes the bees: how they 
communicate the source of pollen, its dis- 
tance and quantity, through a dance per- 
formed completely in the dark, how they 
trust and follow one another, constantly 
working to a greater purpose. I begin to 
lose myself in a vision of LifeSkills slowly 
transforming into an intricate honeycomb 
that hums as each person performs their 
own small task: a social worker whistles as 
he passes, a couple shares noodles from a 
Styrofoam container while smiling deeply 
at each other, the dryer tosses sleeping 
bags, two men laugh. Then Ian looks up at 
me, the expression on his face changing. 
Af the human race were structured more 
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Sarah Common, lan Smythe, and Julia Common in the Hastings Folk 


like bees, you'd never have a problem in 


your life knowing where you're suppose 
to be. As soon as they emerge from their 
cell, they've got a job to do. If humans 
were born that way, having everything 
they needed .." And the vision, delicate 
as it was, fades. 

The truth is, both communities are 
living on a precipice. Their resilience 
doesn't change the fact that they are under 
threat. lan routinely scrapes propolis from 
the hives, grinds it up, and places it in 
propanol to make liquid bandages. The 
tincture can treat the bedbug bites he 
and his neighbours receive living in SROs, 
but it can't change the housing crisis in 
Vancouver, the gentrification of the DTES, 
or the fact that welfare provides only $375 
per month for housing. Still, Ian is hopeful. 
"You know, humans are the most resilient 
of all creatures,’ he says as we zip up our 
jackets and head back out into the cold. 
"There's no difference between someone 


Garden, site of the first Hives for Humanity hive in Vancouve 
— с = = 


r's DTES. 


living on the street to someone living in 
a home. It’s survival. The guy who lives 
on the street may become a little harder 
because he always has to be on his guard. 
We adapt, just like the bees adapt.” 

Later that night, I eat the honey with a 
spoon, letting each mouthful dissolve. The 
flavour is deep and unexpected. There’s no 
way to separate it from the voices of Ian 
and Jim now, from that small painted hive 
and the blue felt hearts I saw woven into the 
garden fence when I left. I remember the 
words of Vandana Shiva, whose activism 
focuses on our rights to seeds: "Ihe beauty 
ofthe seed is out of one you can get millions. 
The beauty of the pollinator is it turns that 
one into millions and that's an economics 
of sharing. That's to me the real economics 
of growth because life is growing” The 
beauty of the pollinator is the beauty of the 
beekeeper, I think. And this rare honey, 
maybe it's just the taste of life growing, 
wherever and however it can. & 


66 We are being attacked on all sides 
and I think it's time to become more 
active, more united. 


What's happening 4 


Young workers who don't have a union, or even a 
workplace, can join Unifor. Our union will work to 
secure employment, fair wages, dignity on the job, 
and more. 


u n і FOR Unionism done differently 


theUnion | lesyndicat Find out more at www.unifor.org 
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Decolonizing the emergency 


The crisis of violence against Indigenous women in Canada includes high levels of domestic violence. 
In the context of front-line and social services that bring further harm and trauma to Indigenous 
people, 13 Blackfoot women in southern Alberta participated in a project to decolonize two women's 
emergency shelters through the practice of Blackfoot shawl-making. This is part of that story. 


By Julie Coleman, Emily Lindsay Jackson, Gayle Strikes With A Gun, and Doris Sweet Grass 
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At front, Julie Coleman; Gayle 5 trikes With A gun and: Doris Sweet Glass walk inthe Annual Memorial March for Missing and 
Murdered Indigenous Women and in supportofOne Billion Rising forJustice in Pincher Creek) Alberta, Photo: Pincher Creek Voice 
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Most important, I am worthy, I am alive, and I love being who 
Iam. — Gloria 


andace, Donna, Gloria, Kathryn, and Lisa left the 

Blackfoot Piikani and Kainai (Blood) reserves on a 

Sunday. They were making the long road trip from 
southern Alberta to Winnipeg to the 2013 International 
Indigenous Voices in Social Work Conference to present a 
special project to attendees. Finished just weeks earlier, the 
project involved two emergency shelters these women had 
used when experiencing domestic violence. We, the project 
team, had asked them and eight other Blackfoot women to 
share their experiences and their expertise, to improve shelter 
services. Through the Blackfoot practice of shawl-making, these 
women had shared stories of abuse and created a spirit of hope 
and strength for a life beyond violence. 

Now we had asked these women to share their stories and 
spirit again. Throughout the conference, they were the only 
project participants in a sea of social work practitioners and 
academics. Yet they proved to be a magnetic force, attracting 
people who were curious, friendly, and supportive, making 
connections everywhere, in the corridors and at mealtimes. 


By the time of their presentation, people were eager to hear 
their story. 


It is an honour to be here, and it is a once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity for me to present at a conference such as this. — Lisa 


These womens stories make up part of a much larger crisis 
that has been silenced in Canada: the widespread violence 
experienced by Indigenous women. Sources including Amnesty 
International report Indigenous women in Canada are between 
five and seven times more likely than non-Indigenous women 
to experience domestic violence — and it is often more serious. 
Momentum is building for a national inquiry into the estimated 
824 missing and murdered Indigenous women in Canada 
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Gloria drumming at the Winnipeg confereg ë, 
ач 


and for a national action plan on violence against women that 
would coordinate existing policies and bolster preventative 
action. These would represent important steps towards raising 
consciousness, introducing accountability, and, most critically, 
saving lives. Yet even in a best-case scenario there will remain 
thousands of traumatized Indigenous women survivors who 
have lost their children or their homes and experienced the 
deterioration of their physical and mental health. How can we 
help the survivors and those still at risk move to the positive 


future they deserve? 


Domestic violence in the colonial present 


When I picked out my shawl, I was thinking about my past and 
abuse I went through. My life was dark and gloomy. — Donna 


ur project at the women's shelters privileged both the 

women's articulation of their needs when experienc- 
ing domestic violence and their recommendations for how 
services on and off reserve can best meet them. Our research 
methods were Blackfoot shawl-making and participatory 
appraisal exercises, the latter borrowing heavily from Paulo 
Freire's critical pedagogy for research with oppressed people. 
This methodology committed us to meeting the women on 
their own terms, to generate experiential knowledge that 
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could spur community-based action for improving domestic 
violence services. 

Shawl-making also allowed the women to share their stories 
and recommendations for domestic violence services in a 
culturally appropriate way. The Blackfoot have made shawls 
for centuries to create the sacred attire for ceremony: sweat 
lodges, pipe ceremonies, night lodges, powwows, and Sun 
Dances. Designs emerge from meaningful colours and images, 
connecting the craftsperson or wearer to their community and 


a shared past. 


When I went to the shelter in Pincher Creek, I was going through 
by far the hardest time of my life. Within a week I had my baby 


back, and a month later I had my very first home. — Kathryn 


The women in our project were very clear that, for them, most 
domestic violence services are sites of harm and trauma: "dan- 
gerous spaces” Among these they named children's services, 
law enforcement, and health services — all essential, front-line 
agencies that deal with domestic violence victims. These women 
shared difficult stories about the degrading and dehumanizing 
treatment they experienced from service providers 

Twenty-three-year-old Kathryn spoke about child welfare 
seizing her daughter, just as she was starting a new job and full 
of hope for the future, and the racism she believes provoked that 
action. At clinics and hospitals, in the midst of crisis, the women 
endured staff's assumptions that "they just want pills” Across 
Canada, police frequently detain or arrest abused Indigenous 
women rather than provide immediate, appropriate support. 
As a result, abused Indigenous women do not seek help when 
needed or, if they do, their victimization is often intensified 
unnecessarily. 

For these women, the exception to dangerous domestic 
violence services has been emergency shelters. Unemployed, 
homeless, dealing with a history of abuse and having her baby 
taken away, Kathryn went to "the safest place [she] could think 


The women in our project were very 
clear that, for them, most domestic 
violence services are sites of harm 
and trauma: "dangerous spaces." 


of, the women's shelter" As Lisa told the audience, "The shelter 
is here for us, and they never turn us away” Donna said: "I felt 
safe at the shelter, and I was able to leave my troubles outside. 
It was a time when I could actually relax.” Being able to leave 
problems outside and retreat into a safe space is taken for 
granted by many Canadians, but it is a powerful experience 
for women experiencing domestic abuse. 

So what distinguishes the two shelters these women used 
from other domestic violence services? The answer is that 
both are committed to long-term decolonization programs. 


Emergency shelters emerged in Canada in the 1960s, typically as grass- 


roots feminist collectives. In these first shelters, connections between 
the personal and political dimensions of violence were clearly ar- 
ticulated. "Woman abuse,” "wife battering,” or "wife assault" 
were understood as resulting from patriarchal social struc- 
tures that sanctioned and normalized violence by men 
against women. 2 


At the Winnipeg conference, attendees emphasized that 
colonization causes violence in Indigenous communities 
across the globe. In Canada, assimilation policies and resulting 
intergenerational trauma forces Indigenous people to, as scholar 
Cynthia Wesley-Esquimaux argues, "displace their cultural and 
spiritual activities,’ causing “social alienation and profound 
psychological problems, such as alcoholism, drug addiction, 
domestic violence, and sexual abuse” 

Violence alongside poverty, poor housing and education, 
and substance misuse suspend Indigenous people in what 
Taiaiake Alfred terms “the living legacy of colonial violence.’ 
For Indigenous women, this living colonial violence further 
intersects with gendered discrimination, making them dispro- 
portionately subject to violence in their homes and in public 
spaces. 

When service providers assume Indigenous women are bad 
mothers or just looking for pills, they inflict colonizing violence 
twice over. Our project identified social services’ dominant 
case management model as perpetuating ongoing colonizing 
violence, but we also developed recommendations for how it 
can be changed. 

Currently, services follow a westernized clinical paradigm 
focused on curing or “healing” individual pathology. The 
model separates abused women into different treatment 


Since these feminist origins, 
the politics of sheltering 
women have been gradually to 
reversed. Shelter pioneers succeed- 

ed in creating public awareness 
and legitimizing woman abuse as 

a social problem, but not in end- 

ing it. And with legitimacy came 
bureaucratization. 
creasing dependence on govern- 
ment funding forced adoption 

of the case management model. 

The neoliberalization of pub- 

lic funding in the 1980s 
demanded 
driven, 
interventions amenable 
to quantification. 


Whether by accident or de- 
sign, shelters were forced 
replace advocacy with 
administrative accountability 
and feminist organizing with 
neoliberal politics. This is re- 
flected in the shift from the 
language of “woman abuse” 
to degendered terms like “in- 
timate partner violence.” It 
is in this context that “fam- 
ily violence” has emerged. 
This new paradigm focuses 
on children as the main vic- 
tims of violence and not their 
mothers, downgrading wom- 
en’s victimization. 
Graphic by Emily Davidson 


Shelters” in- 


individually 
outcome-based 


settings like law enforcement, child protection, and physical 
and mental health services. Indigenous women are rendered 
individual actors doubly removed from their cultures and 
communities and the structural forces driving their abuse. 
Recently, with the emergence of the degendered family vio- 
lence paradigm, the situation has worsened. The individual- 
ized case management of abused Indigenous women silences 


their voices, undermines their agency, and isolates them from 
their communities. 


Stitching, storytelling, spirit 

For my design, I gave it a lot of thought. I have a dream catcher 
with an eagle head in the centre, which represents my strength 
and courage that I have had to overcome the difficult trials in 


my life. My feather represents my five beautiful children and 
their birthstones. – Donna 


lackfoot shawl-making reverses this silencing. As she 

stitched her shawl, Donna shared with the group her story 
of abuse and alcoholism and how these damaged her relation- 
ships with her children and grandchildren. 


In the group I learned that I am not alone in the challenges that 
I have faced in the past and now. It helped to hear the other 
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womens stories about what they have been through; it showed 
me that Тат not alone, and that gave me the courage to continue 
on my journey. — Candace 


During shawl-making, Candace spoke of her difficult past 
and the importance of her relationship with her young son, 
who gave her "strength to overcome the difficult obstacles of 
life" In the four corners of her shawl were stitched her and her 
son's handprints. In the centre was a bear and her cub: "They 
represent my son and I; like the bear family, we have a strong 
bond" Candace emphasized the benefits of listening to, and 
sharing with, other women experiencing violence. Throughout 
the conference, Indigenous people from across the world 
shared their experiences of violence in colonized lands. Their 
stories had a powerful impact on these Blackfoot women, who 
often commented, "They have the same problems we have” 
Surrounded by people with similar life experiences, they felt a 
resurgence of Indigenous identity. 

The shelter project sessions in southern Alberta created a col- 
lective spirit, as Blackfoot shawl-making is more than stitching. 


T 


Кай idances with her shawl in Winnipeg. 


Blackfoot custom emphasizes sharing, kindness, and respect for 
the unique gifts each person can offer the community. Candace 
had more sewing experience than the rest of the group and 
used this to help others complete the hemming. Her gentle 
prodding and easygoing laughter encouraged some to use the 
sewing machine for the first time. Shawl-making embodies the 
potential of the individual within the community. Through their 
sewing, the women modelled Blackfoot knowledge. 


Irecommend that Elders be available at the shelter on a weekly 
basis so that we can get guidance and support when we need 


it. — Candace 


Elders attended each project session. One, an expert 
seamstress and beader, guided the group on using the sew- 
ing machine, while another assisted with hemming. Elders 
never instructed but worked alongside the women, providing 
expert opinion on, or assistance with, sewing and constructing 
symbols when asked. The Elders were counsellors and mentors 
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in the group. They encouraged the women to share stories of 
their mothers and grandmothers and also of their own lives. 

By sharing their stories, Elders helped the participants 
understand that barriers can be overcome. It's difficult for those 
in the dominant settler culture to understand how fundamental 
Elders are to the health and vitality of Indigenous communities. 
They have lived long lives and overcome many challenges and 
also carry knowledge from the past, reaffirming language and 
culture. Involving Elders in services and projects may be the 
quickest and most effective way to help Indigenous women 
move forward from violence. 

Shawl-making uses Blackfoot knowledge of community and 
the power of collective spirit but it also creates this spirit. In 
contrast to the domestic violence services these women identify 
as dangerous, our project revealed that spaces became safer the 
more they embodied cultural connections. The support and 


It's difficult for those in the dominant 
settler culture to understand how 
fundamental Elders are to the health 
andvitality of Indigenous communities. 


guidance from Elders available in the shelters was one of the 
main reasons they were identified by the women as safe. This 
safety only increased with provision of culturally appropriate 
activities including spiritual programming and spaces for 
smudging and prayer. 

Blackfoot shawl-making therefore proved a powerful tool 
for decolonization. The Blackfoot women in our project felt 
a profound sense of connection with their children, families, 
communities, culture, and land. These connections foster hope 
and strength in recovering from violence, and the women in our 
project clearly asked for domestic violence services to facilitate 
more connections not fewer. Their recommendations challenge 
the dominant, individualized case management model, which 
positions Indigenous women in fragmented, often-hostile 
treatment settings. Ihe dominant approach does not prevent 
domestic violence; in fact, it reproduces the colonizing 
estrangements that fuel violence in Indigenous communities. 

Indigenous people alone cannot overcome colonization's 
systemic inequalities. Responding to the launch of the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission into Indian residential schools, 
author and researcher Paulette Regan argued Canadians must 
"unsettle the settler within" by investigating and accepting "how 
colonial violence is woven into the fabric of Canadian history 
in an unbroken thread from past to present” 

It’s clear that domestic violence services must undergo a 
profound re-evaluation based on Indigenous communities' 
assessments of their own needs. Asa first step, we recommend 
all domestic violence service staff receive ongoing training in 
colonization's impact on Indigenous women, their families, and 
communities. Our experts, 13 Blackfoot women, were adamant 
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that all community members be invited to and included in 
these consciousness-raising sessions. They recommended 
that culturally based domestic violence service and outreach 
programs dedicated to traditional parenting and life skills be 
available to whole families, extended families, and community 
members. 


“How did you do this?” 


I recommend that this program continue so that other women 
[can] participate. It is a tool that helps in daily life. The best part 
is that after my shawl was completed, it represented ... better 
things to come and a bright future for me. - Gloria 


A: the conference presentation closed, many in the audience 
waited to connect with the women, to say thank you, to 
share how moved they were, or to offer support. One attendee 
approached us to ask: “How did you do this?” In other words, 
what was the secret? Our project’s journey from first meetings 
with concerned community members and Elders to that climac- 
tic moment in Winnipeg was challenging and complex. But in 
our hearts we had one answer: relationships. Our capacity to 
mobilize the project resulted from trusting relationships built 
through significant time investment. Some of us have worked 


TES 


together for more than a decade striving to decolonize our part 
of Treaty Seven territory. 

But the project's success depended on another kind of invest- 
ment: adequate, secure funding. Our project succeeded because 
we had funding for shawl materials, gas to transport women 
from rural locations, and honorariums, not to mention for staff 
wages, child care, and food. 

In recent years, we have watched politicians across the 
political spectrum make communities responsible for systemic 
problems, using the rhetoric of community-based approaches to 
justify deep cuts in public funding. Listening to Gloria and the 
other women testify to the transformative value of the project 
confirmed our belief that it represented the best of community- 
based research. But it would never have happened without, first, 
adequate, secure funding; and, second, trusting relationships 
between communities and service providers resulting from 
years of shared decolonizing work. Future projects to help the 
thousands of abused Indigenous women forced into Canadian 
society's shadow will require the same. 


Thank you to our directors, Julie and Doris, for making this 
possible. Thank you all for listening, and safe travels to your 
community. - Lisa @ 
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Art and the ones missing 


In China and in Canada, artists are finding powerful new ways to commemorate the 
victims of ongoing government policies and inaction, to honour the dead and the 


missing, and to call for accountability. 


By Matthew Ryan Smith 


Names of the Student Earthquake Victims Found by the Citizens" Investigation (2008-201 1) by Ai Weiwei, exhibited at the Art Gallery of Ontario. 


Photo: Marilyn Bellamy 
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n August of 2009, Chinese police targeted artist and activist 
Ai Weiwei for agreeing to participate as a witness in the 
trial of fellow Chinese activist Tan Zuoren. Zuoren had 
co-authored a report criticizing the local Chinese government 
for failing to ensure that their schoolhouses were properly 
constructed before the 2008 Sichuan earthquake that left more 
than 80,000 people dead or missing. Weiwei was in the city of 
Chengdu awaiting Zuoren's trial when members of the police 
kicked down his door and beat him. A month later, Weiwei 
was visiting Munich, Germany, for the opening of his solo 
exhibition So Sorry when he entered the University of Munich 
hospital complaining of headaches. After close examination, 
Weiwei underwent emergency surgery to repair a brain hemor- 
rhage, allegedly the result of the police beating. Wakening to 
a plastic tube draining blood from a hole in his skull, Weiwei 
took to Twitter to post photos that became selfies of resistance. 
Zuoren's lawyer had selected Weiwei as a witness because 
Weiwei was conducting his own investigation into the dead or 
missing schoolchildren, the Sichuan Earthquake Names Project. 
Weiwei had volunteers collect data and create a list of victims' 
names after the Chinese government failed to publish the 
names of the dead 


or missing when 


Š | "This is the responsibility of 
7,000 classrooms Ж.ж z 
and dormitory the living toward the dead. 


rooms collapsed 

during the earthquake. On the one-year anniversary of the 
disaster, Weiwei posted the names of 5,205 student victims to 
his blog. “I believe this is the responsibility of the living toward 
the dead,’ he wrote of the project. “If it is not complete, the 
souls of the living could never be complete” Chinese officials 
quickly shut down the blog. 

A recent survey exhibition of Weiwei's work at the Art Gallery 
of Ontario featured Weiwei's list of names transformed into an 
artwork called Names of the Student Earthquake Victims Found 
by the Citizens' Investigation (2008-2011). In the work, Weiwei 
printed the names, ages, genders, birthdates, and schools of 
known student victims across a massive wall. There, traces of the 
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Artist: Tara Beachem-Vesa (all photos of moccasin vamps by Walking With Our Sisters) 


dead or missing were displayed in a solemn public memorial. In 
documenting the names of the dead or missing schoolchildren, 
Weiwei's work resists the Chinese governments attempt to seal 
the dead or missing inside a tomb of numbers, as mere statistics. 

China is not alone in its failure to acknowledge a systemic lack 
of safety for the people it governs. According 
to a new database created by Maryanne 
Pearce, a federal civil servant, as part of her 


Artist: Leanna Sigsworth Marshal 


chaos. One of the most powerful of these works is Vigil by the 
Anishinaabek artist Rebecca Belmore, performed in Vancouver's 
notorious Downtown Eastside. The performance stands as a 
raw articulation of loss. In the work, Belmore scrubs the street 
clean, lights commemorative candles, shouts the names of 
missing Indigenous women scrolled across 


“Walking With Our Sisters her arms in black marker, and then tears 


off her dress. According to the art historian 


e А , 
PhD research, the number of missing and IS d vehicle for ceremony." Claudette Lauzon, "Belmore's is a body that 


murdered Indigenous women in Canada has 

risen to 824. But the gauge of such loss does not lie in numbers 
but in testimony and remembrance, in the stories of affected 
families and loved ones where quantitative data has little value 
in qualifying emotional pain. 

The federal government has thus far been resistant to address- 
ing the issue. Prime Minister Harper has repeatedly rejected calls 
for a public inquiry, suggesting it would be a waste of resources. 
Amnesty International stresses that even the United Nations has 
repeatedly attempted to instigate a Canadian inquiry. In 2010 
the mostly Conservative parliamentary Standing Committee on 
the Status of Women was formed, but it waited four months to 
hear any testimony and was widely criticized for its ineffective- 
ness. On March 7, 2014, the more recent Special Committee on 
Violence against Indigenous Women released a report which 
once again failed to call for a national inquiry. In effect, Canada 
has failed its dead and missing Indigenous women, and now it's 
failing a public inquiry as well. 

Like Weiwei, artists and artist organizations in Canada 
have turned to art for accountability and memorialization. 
Doing so brings artists and communities together so they may 
gain strength, find resolve, and hold some stillness amid the 
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refuses to vanish from a space in which 
women’s bodies are expected to vanish without a trace" The 
overrepresentation of Indigenous women and girls working in 
the sex trade goes hand-in-hand with the threat and reality of 
violence. Belmore's body and voice present a challenge to the 
silence engulfing the murdered and missing and the complicity 
of police services. Ultimately her performance seeks to prevent 
Vancouver's missing women from becoming mere statistics. 

The Walking With Our Sisters project also memorializes 
murdered and missing Indigenous women, using art and craft 
to forge social collaborations. It is both an international touring 
art exhibition and a model for community engagement. To date, 
1,372 people — from Brisbane to Munich to Calgary — have 
contributed self-made moccasin vamps, or tops, which are then 
displayed on walls and floors of venues. 

While each pair of vamps represents a missing or murdered 
Indigenous woman, the unfinished moccasins represent their 
incomplete lives. The murdered or missing cannot be present, 
but the vamps are a marker of their spiritual presence and living 
memory. "Walking With Our Sisters is actually a vehicle for 
ceremony, and it is a memorial where the audience and artists 
participate in the act of honouring,’ says Christi Belcourt, an 


Artist: Cindy Garofalo 


artist and organizer with the project. "It is about respecting the 
lives of the women and girls through community participation 
in the piece, and by our consolidated participation, we are 
declaring that their lives have value” Walking With Our Sisters 
is, above all, an act of love and respect, but it's also an act of 
justice and intervention. 

Whether in university galleries or the Métis Hall in The Pas, 
MB, each exhibit includes the opportunity for prayer and the 
symbolic offering of tobacco. As with Weiwei's project, Walking 
With Our Sisters has used volunteer collaborators and social 
media to gather resources. The project has also relied on crowd- 
sourced funding and online auctions rather than government 
grants. The auctions raised $38,000 in 20 days in August 2013 
which was shared between the grassroots organizations Families 
of Sisters in Spirit and Tears4Justice. 

Though the contexts in China and Canada differ — one an 
unpredictable natural disaster and the other a systemic breach 
of human welfare originating in colonization — the government 
response in both cases screams of transgression. "If we remove 
the labels of communist or democratic and simply look at the 
actions of those in power,’ Belcourt reminds us, “then politics 
are a shallow excuse to ignore what we know instinctively to 
be just.” In these examples, it is clear that art can represent 
a public inquiry of a different order. It communicates when 
others do not. Ai Weiwei's work is radically political because 
it exposes power's evasion of accountability. The work's formal 
structure — a list of names — means that it can be restaged 
at sites throughout the world; it is versatile and resistant to 
censorship. The subject matter of Weiwei's work finds a chilling 
parallel in Stephen Harper's resistance to launching a national 
public inquiry into Canada's missing and murdered Indigenous 


women. Rebecca Belmore’s Vigil and the ongoing Walking With 
Our Sisters project embrace the lives behind the numbers, using 
art as a means for knowledge, healing, and accountability. @ 
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The Great 
Black North 


CONTEMPORARY AFRICAN CANADIAN POETRY 


Edited by 


ithout a meaningful preface, and sometimes even 
with that imperative framing, anthologies fail to 
capture what they set out to present. The Great 


Black North is the first comprehensive anthology of black 
Canadian poetry since Harold Head's Canada in Us Now was 
published in 1976, and the editors have a simple argument: 
performance poetry is poetry. Edited by performance poets 
Valerie Mason-John and Kevan Anthony Cameron, the book 
both sets a stage and is an attempt at staging history, archive, 
tradition, and the perhaps baffling idea of Canadian blackness. 

In this staging, the literal stage of performance spaces is 
privileged. The collection, featuring poetry from more than 90 
poets, divides the poems into "page" or “stage,” with the former 
devoted to the written poetry of writers like M. NourbeSe Philip 
and Olive Senior and the three-part stage section showcasing 
the performance genres of dub, spoken word, and slam. In 
this way, the anthology rejects the Eurocentric conception of 
literature that has tended to disregard oral traditions and the 
unwritten word — the sounds of black poetry 

Beyond the focus on performance, another recurring theme 
is drawn out in George Elliot Clarke's introduction: weather. 
As a subversion of the expansive, snowy metonym of the 


Reviews $6) 


The Great Black North: 
Contemporary African 
Canadian Poetry 


Edited by Valerie Mason-John 
and Kevan Anthony Cameron 


Frontenac House, 2013 


Reviewed by Tiana Reid 


Great White North, the Great Black North retains the former's 
meteorological largesse. It evokes the North Star and freedom 
for slaves, but it also has a more sinister connotation: the "black" 
of Canada’s oil boom, a dystopia of tarsands and sludge. In an 
otherworldly testament to long winters titled "scenes from a 
winter home,’ Adrian Worrell writes: “canadian ash / coats 
my words” 

It seems clichéd to talk about weather and Canada, but 
weather is a force that makes its claim on all people, even 
if it's untrue that weather affects everyone the same way. 


The Great Black North evokes the North Star 
and freedom for slaves, but it also has a more 
sinister connotation: the “black” of Canada's 
oil boom, a dystopia of tarsands and sludge. 


Nevertheless, weather conjures shared feelings promoting 
an imagined community. Talking about weather allows us to 
talk about feelings, sensations, and vulgar drips of a nose. We 
can talk about the kinds of bodily feelings invoked by Wayde 
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Comptons whirling “Loxodromic,’ a poem best read out loud 
without swallowing. 

As a work relying on nationalism, obvious themes emerge 
in this collection, including family, racism, environment, 
education, violence, capitalism, and gender, but there are also 
more subtle themes, as present in John Andrew Omowale 
Akpata’s “vibrato [that] can be felt across the street.” Freedom, 
meanwhile, is less a theme and more a refrain. We hear it and 
we hear it, but we don't necessarily understand its meaning. 

The collection labours toward a recuperation of history in 
the spirit of spoken word artist Komi Olafimihan's wish: "If 
I could / I would write you back to life" Capital-H history 
buries events easily forgotten by the national imagination: 
the destruction of Africville, N.S., or the life of Marie-Joseph 

Angélique, a black slave hanged in 
Weather Montreal in 1734. Multicultural 
Canada's prided themes — such as 


foc your cause ( 


My foundation will 
pay you to campaign 


conjures the Underground Railroad — are not 
shared feelings rooted in salvation here. No, they 
: take shape in Michael Fraser's poem 
promoting as "a Halloween of lies” 

an imagined = collection positions black 
anadians as part of the polity, as 
community. poetic subjects deserving of critical 
. praise, as historical. Yet many poets 
Talking about spend so much time wanting to be 
weather allows included in Canada’s multicultural plan 
they fail to present the stakes of inclu- 
us to talk sion. That is, they fail to offer critiques 
A of the state itself. Canada’s diversity 
about feelings, myth is taken for granted as a natural 
sensations, and medley of people, a state of being, or 
2 an ambition, rather than, say, as Abebe 

vulgar drips DeRango-Adems “chaos of forms“ 
of a nose. In an attempt to bring clarity and 


rigour, the editors honour categories 
— print, dub, spoken word, slam — while at the same time failing 
to fully display the interconnectedness of printed poetry and 
performance. Because the majority of these poems were written 
to be heard, not read, we lose something on the page - uncontrol- 
lable shivers — and maybe wed be better off going to YouTube. 
"NeoCanadian Version" by dub poet Klyde Broox, whose live 
performances convey nuance, reads as patriotism in earnest. 
For slam poetry, the audience is as important as the poet, but a 
book leaves you alone to mimic the snaps, the oohs and aahs. I 
missed the rasp and silent urgency in a voice like lan Kamau's. 
Much like the editors describe dub poetry as the rearrangement 
of ideas, the collection itself attempts to do the work of creating 
new meanings. Still, we could use more framing, groping, reach- 
ing, risk, and, essentially, more attention to the preface. As much 
as The Great Black North is a celebratory reminder that black 
Canadian poetry exists, and has long existed, this anthology also 
serves to bring a black poetic tradition into being and, ultimately, 
helps create a black Canadian poetry in the process. © 
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$6,000 m 
CASH PRIZES! 


IST PRIZE $1,250 -=m 
2ND PRIZE $500 == 
SRD PRIZE 5250 


THE BANFF CENTRE BLISS 
CARMAN POETRY AWARD* 
(1, 2 or 3 poems per entry, 
mat. 150 lines per entry) 
Judge: Jon Paul Fiorentino 


SHORT FICTION 

(one story per entry, 

max. 10,000 words) 

Judge: Elisabeth de Mariaffi 
CREATIVE NON-FICTION 
(one essay per entry, 

max. 5,000 words) 

Judge: Wayne Grady 


DEADLINE: POSTMARKED 
| NOV. 30, 2014 


Complete pal or all 
contests at www.prairiefire.ca 
For inquiries: prfire@mts.net 


CONTEST WINNERS AND HONOURABLE MENTIONS 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN PRAIRIE FIRE MAGAZINE 


fee $. 


QUOTES FROM THE 


UNDERGROUND 


"Neither father nor mother, nor 
brother nor man nor sister, but the being 
that love proposes we should become at 
that moment because it pleases us or is 
important to us in this scene, in these 
arms, on this street, in the heart of this 
battle, in the hollow of this bed, in this 
protest, on this earth, in this space — 
marked with political and cultural signs, 
and permeated with signs of love. Often 
you are my mother as a young man, 
and I am often your daughter son, your 
mineral mother, and you my wild father, 
my animal brother. There are possibilities 
that have never yet come to light. Others, 
entirely unforeseen, that have come over 
us only once. Flowers, animals, engines, 
grandmothers, trees, rivers, we are 
traversed, changed, surprised” 

HELENE CIXOUS 


"The Founding Fathers of the 
United States equated capitalism with 
civilization. They had to, given their 
mentality; to them civilization meant 
their society, which was a capitalist 
society. Therefore, from the earliest 
times the wars against Indians were 
not only to take over land but also to 
squash the threatening example of Indian 
communism ... Some people get the 
idea that 'traditional' Indians want to go 
back to the 'good old days: Especially, 
they imagine that because of our grave 
concern over the environment we are 
escapists who want to reject technology 
and progress. That is another part of the 
romantic stereotype. We have, and have 
always had, technology. We accept all 
technology that contributes to the well- 
being of our people, which must include 
the well-being of the Earth itself and all 
the life upon it; that acceptance is neither 
а new thing nor an ‘accommodation’: It 
is one of our traditions." 

JIMMIE DURHAM 


“History is not the past. It is the stories 
we tell about the past.” 
GRACE LEE BOGGS 


“The country is making a big mistake 
not teaching kids to cook and raise a 
garden and build fires.” 


LORETTA LYNN 


“People do revolt; that is a fact. And 
that is how subjectivity ... is brought 
into history, breathing life into it. A 
convict risks his life to protest unjust 
punishments; a madman can no longer 
bear being confined and humiliated; a 
people refuses the regime that oppresses 
it. That doesn't make the first innocent, 
doesn't cure the second, and doesn't 
ensure for the third the tomorrow it was 
promised. Moreover, no one is obliged 
to stand in solidarity with them ... It is 
enough that they exist and that they have 
against them everything that is dead set 
on shutting them up for there to be a 
reason to listen to them and to see what 
they mean to say” 

MICHEL FOUCAULT 


"Caring for others is accomplished by 
a dazzling array of skills in an endless 
variety of circumstances. As well as 
cooking, shopping, cleaning, laundering, 
planting, tending, harvesting for others, 
women comfort and guide, nurse and 
teach, arrange and advise, discipline and 
encourage, fight for and pacify. Taxing 
and exhausting under any circumstances, 
this service work, this emotional 
housework, is done both outside and 
inside the home” 


SELMA JAMES 


"If you don't write poetry, if you don't 
express yourself, that is, who you are, in 
one or more of the many art forms that 
exist in the human sphere: you're a partly 
crippled individual. You find yourself 
slightly gathered up at the shoulder or at 
the knee, or something like that; you're 
slightly tight somewhere” 

TED BERRIGAN 


was silent as a child, and silenced as 

a young woman; I am taking my lumps 

and bumps for being a big mouth, now, 

but usually from those whose opinion I 
don't respect” 

SANDRA CISNEROS 


"If hard work were really such a great 
thing, the rich would have kept it all to 
themselves? 

UNKNOWN UNION ACTIVIST 


ial Enterprise 
Howa Soganges Lives 
and Communities 
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INNER CITY RENOVATION 
How a Social Enterprise 
Changes Lives and Communities 
Marty Donkervoort, Foreword by Jack Quarter 
9781552665817 $18.95 
"This book gives an insight info personal leadership, 
enterprising solutions and value creation, making it 
as relevant to practitioners engaged in social enterprise, 
as it is to policy makers and students with an 
interest in social responsibility.” 
— Gerry Higgins, Founder, Social Enterprise World Forum 


PUBLIC SECTOR UNIONS 
IN THE AGE OF AUSTERITY 
edited by Stephanie Ross and Larry Savage 
9781552665848 $27.95 
An examination of the unique characteristics of 
public sector unionism in a Canadian context. 


Registering Class 
SOCIALIST REGISTER 2014 
edited by Leo Panitch, Greg Albo and Vivek Chibber 
9781552665930 $29.95 
Today's economic crisis hos been deployed to extend 
the class struggle from above while many resistances 
have been explicitly cost in terms of class struggles from 
below. This volume addresses how capitalist classes are 
reorganizing and the structure and composition of working 
classes in the twenty-first century. 


FERNWOOD 


PU BE! S Н ҮС 


critical books for critical thinkers 


www.fernwoodpublishing.ca 
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Ways 


you can support Briarpatch 


Briarpatch is a non-profit, reader-supported magazine that 
thrives thanks to the individual contributions of readers like 
you. Here's what you can do to keep us keepin' on: 


Become a monthly Sustainer. 

Sustainers are the backbone of Briarpatch and the 
reason we're not beholden to governments or 
corporate advertisers. By authorizing a small auto- 
matic donation each month, you'll play a crucial role 
in supporting our core operations so that we can 
focus our energies on more important things — like 
publishing fiercely independent journalism and 
critical commentary. 


All Sustainers receive an annual newsletter, an auto- 
matically renewing subscription, and a permanent 
vacation from renewal notices. 


2 Share Briarpatch with your friends. 
Help us get Briarpatch into the hands of more 
readers by giving gift subscriptions to your nearest 


and dearest (3 for the price of 2!). 


3 Send a donation. 


Even a $5 donation makes a difference to our bottom 
line, and donations of $50, $100, or $500 go that 
much further. Donating is fast and secure online: 
briarpatchmagazine.com/donate 


4 Extend your subscription. 
Even if it isn't coming due, renewing now for one, 
two, or three years will help us save the cost — and 
you the nuisance — of reminders later. 


5 Where there's a will, there's a way. 

To ensure that Briarpatch continues to thrive well 
into the future, consider making Briarpatch a part of 
your legacy. The proper designation for bequests is: 
"Briarpatch, 2138 McIntyre Street, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, S4P 267” 


Give us a call at 1-866-431-5777 or email 
publisher@briarpatchmagazine.com. 


SUSTAINER PROFILE #26: 


Sheryle Carlson 


Sheryle Carlson grew up on a small Alberta farm and lives in 
Edmonton. She has worked on environmental and social justice 
projects all over the world. In 2012, she finished her master's studies 
in human ecology in Sweden, through which she encountered anar- 
chist organizing models from the Cooperativa Integral Catalana 
in Spain and got hooked on the holistic economic framework of 
degrowth. Her documentary For the Resistance, made for the 
Alternative Information Center in Palestine, is online at vimeo.com. 


Did you enjoy growing up on a small farm? 

I enjoyed being close to nature. As we tended to eat what we 
grew, I have a better understanding of where my food comes 
from and thus feel a sense of responsibility toward that. Since 
we ran a small, seasonal greenhouse business, I learned to 


contribute to and appreciate my family's labour. 


What's the best thing about living in Edmonton? 

The community of patient, kind, and generous people who have 
helped me grow and learn. I've discovered that they have my 
back, even when I leave for a while. The activist communities 
here are resilient, always fighting for people's rights for warm and 
loving spaces, maintaining a stronghold against the unchecked 
expansion ofthe tarsands, and nurturing connections to people 
in the North and to First Peoples. This community gives me a 


sense of belonging. 


Why do you read and support Briarpatch magazine? 

I actually came across Briarpatch somewhat recently through 
the tall piles of issues in the bathroom ofa friend whom I admire. 
I dig that it's independent, openly anarchistic, and supports 
critical viewpoints and writers from across these lands exploring 


problems and solutions. 


The automatic monthly donations of the following Sustainers 
provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of stable, ongoing 


revenue. 


Individuals 
Jennie Abell 
OrTAWA, ON 
Myka Abramson 
Boston, MA 
P. Adamson 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA, SK 
Don Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
Devon Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
David Askew 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
Cara Banks 
REGINA, SK 
Valerie G. Barnes-Connell 
La Ronge, SK 
Frank & Liz Barningham 
Durnam, ON 
Peter Bartkiw 


RiCHMOND Hitt, ON 
Naomi Beingessner 
REGINA, SK 
Carol Bell 
SYLVAN Lake, AB 
Pat Bell 
REGINA, SK 
Obee Benjamin 
DARTMOUTH, N.S 
Anne Bennett 
PiERREFONDS, QC 
Wayne Bennett 
Sr. ALBERT, AB 


Jenn Bergen 
RrGINA, SK 
Trevor Berry 
CAMPBELL River, B.C 
Brandon Bertram 
Warrous, SK 
Beveridge 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON, SK 
Al Birchard 
VERWOOD. 
Ken Bird 
GRAND MANAN 
Randy Bodnaryk 
Fort QuU'ArreLLe, SK 
Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Bonokoski 
TORONTO, ON 
Lorne Brown 
REGINA, SK 
r Brownstone 
TORONTO, ON 
Robert Buckingham 
Sr. JOHN'S, NI 
S. Buhler & C. Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 
Johanna Bundun 
REGINA, SK 


D.& A 


SK 


NB 


Mey 


Saima Butt 
EpMONTON, AB 
Barbara Byers 
OTTAWA, ON 
Bruce Cameron 
BunNAnv, B.C 
Zanne Cameron 
EDMONTON, AB 
David Camfield 
WINNIPEG, MB 
R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 
Sheryle Carlson 
EDMONTON, AB 
June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON 
Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
EDMONTON, AB 
Chris Clarke 
MONTREAL, QC 
Lindsay Cole 
Victoria, В.С 
Laura Collison 
EDMONTON, AB 
K. Collier 
Rep Deer, AB 
Ray Comeau 
SAINT JOHN, NB 
Trudy Connor 
La Комов, SK 


Aidan Conway 
La Rowcr, SK 
John Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Kieran Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Liam & Vicki Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Daniel Corbett 
HERRING COVE 
Robert Cosbey 
KrGINA, SK 
K. Jean Cottam 
OrTAWA, ON 
Keith Cowan 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Steven Craig 
REGINA, SK 
Rachel Crawford 
OrTAWA, ON 
Andy Crooks 
CALGARY 
Chris Cully 
OakviLLE, ON 
Bev Currie 
Swirr CunnENT, SK 
Norris Currie 
Swirr Current, SK 
Sherri Cybulski & Ron 
Gates 


N.S 


AB 


REGINA, SK 
Gloria Cymbalisty 
REGINA, SK 
Ron de la Hey 
ViRDEN, MB 
Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Dent 
GALIANO ISLAND, B.C 
Eriel Deranger 
EDMONTON, AB 
Susana Deranger 
REGINA, SK 
John Dimond-Gibson 
& Laura McGrath 
Orrawa, ON 
Shirley Dixon 
REGINA, SK 
Peter Driftmier 
Vancouver, B.C 
Kathleen Donovan 
KENNETCOOK, N.S. 
Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MacDowatt 
David Durning 
New WESTMINSTER, B.C 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON, SK 
Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 
Lorne Elkin 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Trish Elliott & Don Jedlic 
REGINA, SK 
Simon Enoch 
REGINA, SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON, ON 
Sara Falconer 
Toronto, ON 
Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 
Timea Fleury 
Fort McMurray, АВ 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE, ON 
Peter Garden 
SASKATOON, SK 
Amanda Gebhard & 
Jason Green 
HAGEN, SK 
Jennifer Gibbs 
HAMILTON, ON 
Terry Gibson 4 
REGINA, SK 
Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford < 
REGINA, SK 


SK 


Hayley Goodchild 
HAMILTON, ON 
Betty Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
John Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
Margot Gough 
REGINA, SK 
Rachel Gough 
MONTREAL, Q< 
Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 
Simon Granovsky-Larsen 
UNIONVILLE, ON 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL, ON 
Colin Gusikoski 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
Judith & Larry Haiven 
HALIFAX, N.S 
R. Mark Hamilton 
STELLARTON, N.S 
D'Arcy Hande 
SASKATOON, SK 
C. Hanson & D. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 
Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
MANOTICK, ON 
Leora Harlingten 


NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Robert Haughian 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinemann 
VANCOUVER, B. 


Shawn Heinz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON, 
Jim Holmes 
REGINA, 
Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON 
Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON 
T. Howard 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gary & Michele 
Howland 


SK 
SK 
SK 


SK 


REGINA, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
Toronto, ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA, SK 
Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, B.C 
Dale Jackman 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Ed Janis 


REGINA, SK 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Elizabeth Jmaeff 
SASKATOON, SK 
Linda & Lee Johanson- 


Somers 
SunpripGe, ON 
Phillip Johnson 
R£GINA, SK 
Jeff Jones 
Duvat, SK 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 
Maija Kagis 
Orrawa, ON 
Aina Kagis & 
Ron Thomas 
REGINA, SK 


Jenn Karst 
LANGHAM, SK 


Judith Kellock 
Orrawa, ON 


Nick Keresztesi 
Toronto, ON 

Sharmeen Khan, 
Toronto, ON 


Leah Knox 


SASKATOON, SK 


Thom Knutson 
Оолтнілѕкі Cove, B.C. 


Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK 
Erin Laing 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
John Lancaster 
Prince ALBERT, SK 
Cheyenne La Vallee 
West Vancouver, B.C 
Matthew Lensen 
REGINA, SK 
Barry Lipton 
Toronto, ON 
Sally Livingston 
RiGAUD, QC 
Robert & Fran Loewen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Roger & Norma Lowe 
Сіми, MB 
Bob Lyons 
REGINA, SK 


Denise MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA, SK 
Toby Malloy & Lance Loree 
NANTON, AB 
George Manz 
REGINA, SK 


Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 


Michelle Mawhinney 
Toronto, ON 
Pat Mazepa 
Токомто, ON 
Sally McAfee 
Brent woop Bay, B.C. 
Pegasis McGauley 
Harrop, B.C. 
Reid & Darcie McGonigle 
ILE A La Crosse, SK 


Karen Mclver 
REGINA, SK 
Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA, SK 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADDRESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON, SK 
John Monaghan 
EDMONTON, AB 
Jennifer Moore 
Orrawa, ON 
Stephen Moore 
REG 


A, SK 
M.T. Morin 
CALGARY, AB 
Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, AB. 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 
Jim Mulvale 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Vicki Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
lan Nielson-Jones 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ON 
Jan Noppe 
реса В.С. 
Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Adriane Paavo 
REGINA, SK 
L.A. Peaker 
Coquitlam, B.C 


By pledging a little money each 
month, you can add your name 
to the list of folks who make 
our work possible. 


Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Sarah Pedersen 
REGINA, SK 
Adam Perry 
Toronto, ON 
Kent Peterson 
REGINA, SK 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
REGINA, SK 
Chris Picek 
CALGARY, AB 
R. N. Piper 
Sr MicrL-BELL, QC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
REGINA, SK 
Marion Pollack 
OrTAWA, ON 
Wayne Pollock 
FRANCIS, SK 
Clare Powell 
REGINA, SK 
Scott Price 
WiNNiPEG, MB 
Kathleen Quinn 
VaNCOUVER, B.C 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Diana Ralph 
OrrAwA, ON 
Tony Reddin 
BonsHaw, P.E.I 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 
Fred Robertson 
CALGARY, AB 
Heather Rodriguez 
REGINA, SK 
Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT, QC 
Anusha Runganaikaloo 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ken Ryall 
NANAIMO, B.C 
Nicole Sarauer 
REGINA, SK 
Jeremy Sauer & 
Nikko Snyder 
REGINA, SK 
Rick Sawa 
Prince ALBERT, SK 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EDMONTON, AB 
Alan Sears 


Toronto, ON 
Rebekah Seidel 
RiMBEY, AB 
George Shadlock 
STONEWALL, MB 
Halena Seiferling 
REGINA, SK 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CaLEDON, ON 
Linda Smith 
REGINA, SK 
Phillip Smith 
ToRONTO, ON 
Douglas St. Christian 
STRATFORD, ON 
Glenis Stadler 
REGINA, SK 
Sonia Stanger 
REGINA, SK 
Andrew Stevens 
REGINA, SK 
Jovan Stepnuk 
WINNIPEG, MB 


Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 
Sue & Steve Stock 


SARNIA, ON 
Donald Sutherland 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 
Penny Swartz 
REGINA, SK 
Katrina Szulga 
EGINA, SK 


Allan Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Doug Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Althea Thauberger 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Kevin Thompson 
Wuite Rock, В.С. 
Ron Thompson 
REGINA, SK 
Nora Thorson 
REGINA, SK 
Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
Swirt Current, SK 
Marion Tolley 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Eric Tucker 
Toronto, ON 
Myka Tucker-Abramson 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
John Tzupa 
REGINA, SK 
Brian Upton 
Powett, B.C 
Burton Urquhart 
SASKATOON, SK 
Olin Valby 
Houston, TX 
Corrina VanBalen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Linda van Havere 
REGINA, SK 
Catherine Verrall 
REGINA, SK 
Shirleen & Randy Vollet 
Fort Qu’Aprette, SK 
Heather Walker 
CaLGARY, AB 
Sylvia & Ted Walker 
REGINA, SK 
Laurel Walton 
Trait, B.C. 
Geoffrey Ward 
Moost Jaw, SK 
Fern & Laurence Wayman 
QuaLicuM BEACH, B.C 
Anna Weber 
REGINA, SK 
D. Weir & V. Overend 
REGINA, SK 
Ann Wheatley 
WHEATLEY River, P.E.I 
Robert Wild 
SALT SPRING ISLAND, B.C 
Jane Woodward 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pamela Workman 
CALGARY, AB 
Barbara Yi 
ORONTO, ON 
Katherine Young 
Orr. ON 
Cathy Zink 
CALGARY, AB 
Valerie Zink 
REGINA, SK 


Organizations 


Global Youth Network 
Toronto, ON 
Gordon Mitchell Farms 
Carpross, SK 
Grain & General 
Services Union 
Rr, SK 
Justice, Global & 
Ecumenical Relations 
Unit, United Church 
of Canada 
Toronto, ON 
Labourers’ Local 180 
REGINA, SK 
Public Service 
Allliance of Canada 
Ortawa, ON 
Saskatoon & District 
Labour Council 
SASKATOON, SK 
Sask Joint Board — 
RWDSU 
kr GNA, SK 
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After Mondragon 


Whither the Prairie co-operative? 


By Matthew Mickleborough 


ondragon has closed. Winnipeg's beautiful trouble of 

an anarchist workers' co-operative served its com- 

munity as coffee shop, bookstore, grocer, and more 
for 18 ever-evolving years before finally locking its doors for 
good this past January, victim of another gentrifying city core. 
Mondragon was a hotbed of western identity and independence. 
Ofthe people and for the people, Mondragon taught us not that 
we can, but that we are. 

The Prairies have always had their own mythology: "It's cold; 
we have to stick together" From before European settlement 
and on through colonization, communal 
interdependence has been vital to surviving 
this terrain. We came by our decentralized 
populism naturally. This is the land of Louis 
Riel and Tommy Douglas, where industrial 
capitalism was fought with rebellions, treks, riots, and strikes. 
The land, as Tommy said, where mice should see the cats for 
who they truly are. 

Itis no surprise, then, that co-operatives in name and in spirit 
have been so foundational to Prairie culture. Co-ops stand for 
two fundamental principles: localized, democratic infrastructure 
and ethical exchange. Economies of scarcity, rife as they are 
with abuse, inevitably force workers to unite. This unity is the 
fiery heart of the co-operative. Such unity possesses the power 
to enforce humanity upon a machine obsessed with grinding 
it out of existence. The co-op insists there is worth beyond the 
ledger, that communal sustainability trumps corporate growth. 

So why did Mondragon close? 

Ina world begging for community, what's happening to co-ops 
on the Prairies? The answer has three components. The first 
concerns the very nature of capitalism, which succeeds due to 
its commitment to profit. This spurs a continuous, accelerating 
race to the bottom. In this world, co-ops become victims of 
their own success. As they grow - after all, co-ops are more 
than twice as likely as other models to survive for at least 10 

years — co-ops increasingly feel pressure to adopt capitalist 
practices at the expense of moral obligation, practices that 
hollow the co-operative of its significance. External, profes- 
sionalized management is often recruited to better compete 
with corporate rivals — at the expense of labour-based democ- 
racy and accountability. To attract management, tiered wages 
conforming to industry standards become necessary, violating 
core co-op principles. With new management bolted on, the 
workforce becomes split, and authority is siphoned out of the 
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The co-op insists there is 
worth beyond the ledger. 


community. At this point, the subversiveness of a co-operative 
becomes nothing more than boilerplate for the office letterhead. 

The second thing is that the demands of moral economies 
have shifted. Co-ops must either adapt or sink into irrelevance. 
Historically, workers' co-ops defended the rights of their com- 
munities. However, modern social justice is only more shuffling 
of deck chairs if it does not seriously consider environmental 
impact. As I write this, I look out my window here in Regina to 
the puffing smoke of an oil refinery owned by the “Co-op” Indeed. 
The time for a new bottom line, where environmental sustain- 
ability takes its essential place alongside 
social welfare, is now. Co-ops, then, must 
resist the diluting pull of corporatization 
while simultaneously bolstering their core 
principles to match a changing world. 

The third part of the answer lies within each of us. How could 
we on the Prairies, known for the fabric of co-operativism that 
is woven into us, allow Mondragon to fall? In post-scarcity 
economies, like much of modern settler Canada, communal 
responsibility takes a back seat to individual economic pursuits. 
The nouveau riche suffer from boom-induced amnesia and 
can't see past their own bootstraps. The result? An oily apathy 
smothering any social or environmental concerns. 

Our "free" market achieves perfection only through total 
corporate domination, freed from human concern. Its influ- 
ence already nearly perfectly eclipses all aspects of our reality: 
product shipped in and profit trucked out, while petro dollars, 
absentee investor states, and bubble nations ride boom-bust 
cycles into the coming corporate nirvana. The prosperity of 
local enterprise must be foundational to any ideology which 
pursues human dignity and sustainability. But then, as John 
Restakis says in Humanizing the Economy: Co-operatives in 
the Age of Capital, “the inability to imagine an alternative is 
the final triumph of an ideology.’ 

And the true subversiveness of the co-op? Anyone can start 
creating one tomorrow, no revolution required. In a troubled 
world where solutions end up so vast it’s easy to get lost just 
finding perspective, that is an inspired truth. The debate over 
which economic theory will cure the myriad diseases of capital- 
ism will — and must — continue. But while such discussions take 
place, workers' co-ops provide an economic outlet that doesn't 
demand deal after deal with devil after devil. They prove that 
change is possible wherever there is a community united and 
determined. Let this be the enduring lesson of Mondragon. @ 
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THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
WE GET RESULTS FOR WORKERS 


Decent wages 

Safer working conditions 

Vacation standards and statutory holidays 
Same-sex benefits 

Anti-harassment laws 

Improvements to the Canada Pension Plan and 
Old Age Security 

Stronger public services like education, 

health care, and child care 


CUPE.ca 


ILIANE, call center worker 
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STANDING TOGETHER FOR FAIR CONTRACTS 


Take a stand for fairness 
Our future depends on it 


RETIREMENT SECURITY 
HUMAN RIGHTS 
EQUALITY 

SAFE WORKPLACES 
CHILD CARE 

JOB SECURITY 

PUBLIC SERVICES 
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psacunion.ca AFFECTED 


